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3. THE STATE AS A SOCIAL UNIT.

The State and society are equally primitive. The con-
ditions on which the unity of the State is based are identical
with those from which the union of different ranks, different
financial classes, and forms of occupation into one society has
resulted. Nay, the two unifying processes themselves are
not to be thought of as distinct. The parts of society
originated independently of the existence of the State, out
of the general conditions of life; but their combination into
a society is the work of the State, which is continually carry-
ing on the process of unification, while its own regulations, in
turn, are no less dependent on the nature of society.

In consequence of this reciprocal relationship, while the
State and society have such close and immediate reference
to one another, while the one can hardly exist without the
other, they appear in the life of humanity as opposing forces
which were for a long time in actual conflict. Society is
throughout governed by centrifugal impulses. Its tendency
is to separate those who live in spatial juxtaposition and
dependence by dividing them into various classes based on
birth, property, occupation and interests, and into different
circles according to tKe degree of their intellectual culture,
Of course, such divisions themselves ultimately rest on that
unifying tendency which always leads men to associate with
those of their own kind. But the influence of this tendency
is at first felt within very limited circles, and hence it is the
greatest possible hindrance to the more perfect union of the
members of a nation in the State. Each one of these small
circles, so long as it subordinates national sentiment to its
own narrower interests, strives to be an independent whole,
and is unwilling to acknowledge a superior will.

The historical conditions of social development have been
such as to render the origin and growth of these centrifugal